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diplomats at Paris and London supplement the activities of the princi- 
pals and scheme to turn to the advantage of their nations the course of 
transatlantic events. To this complicated story Dr. Dunn contributes 
some welcome details, but his readers will especially value his descrip- 
tion of Spanish administrative methods and his personal sketches of the 
leading officials involved. His picture of the interplay of forces, diplo- 
matic and colonial, is unusually well done. Information from the 
English court supplements the Viceroy's knowledge of La Salle's plans. 
The urging of the Spanish ambassador to France and the report of 
British activities in the Gulf-Carribbean area spur members of the junta 
de guerra in New Spain to preoccupy Pensacola Bay before the French, 
but a possible settlement by the Scotch at Darien hampers their efforts 
for months and almost causes them to lose the initial advantage in set- 
tlement. Dr. Dunn tells this complicated story in fuller measure and 
more clearly than it has been told before and at the same time makes 
adequate use of recent work such as Bolton's location of La Salle's fort 
on the Texas coast. The deliberations of the Council of the Indies and 
of the various juntas de guerra afford him a chance to tell of the Span- 
ish administrative machinery of this period. He makes very clear the 
comparatively small portion of Spain's territorial claims in North Amer- 
ica that was actually settled and reveals the poverty of her resources 
and the incompetency of her officials during the last period of her Aus- 
trian sovereigns; but he does so without bitterness or unfortunate com- 
parisons. His story does not continue long enough to show the marked 
improvement under the first Bourbon king, but he gives some hints of 
this welcome change, in showing how the king, in spite of opposition 
from the Council of the Indies, brought the Spaniards into virtual alli- 
ance with the French against English encroachments in America. 

Dr. Dunn promises to continue his study into the eighteenth century 
and his readers will await with interest his forthcoming publications. 

Isaac J. Cox. 

The Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F. Lummis. 7th ed. (Chicago : 
A. McClurg & Co., 1918. Pp. 292.) 

All students of Spanish history, and especially those who are inter- 
ested in the Spanish conquest and colonization of America and have 
studied at the source, namely, in Spanish archives, will welcome the 
present edition of Mr. Lummis's excellent work, the first edition of which 
was copyrighted in 1893. That the volume has reached its seventh edi- 
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tion in the United States speaks well for the reception that has been 
accorded it by the American public. The well known Hispanist, Mr. 
Juan C. Cebrian, of San Francisco, who has recently been honored by 
the King of Spain, presented a copy of this seventh edition to each coun- 
cil of the Knights of Columbus in the United States and the British pos- 
sessions in America, each copy of this special issue of the seventh edi- 
tion having in it a note to the Knights of Columbus by the Hon. Joseph 
Scott, and a letter to the same body by Mr. Cebrian. In his expressive 
foreword, Mr. Cebrian says in part: "Historical errors that for centuries 
have been gradually instilled in current literature have remained un- 
challenged until now; it is to the credit of the American new school of 
history to raise its dispassionate voice in favor of truth wherever found. 
Mr. Lummis belongs to that noble school, and the circumstance of his 
Puritan ancestry makes his book all the more valuable." Not only have 
seven editions appeared in this country, but two editions, of the Span- 
ish translation by Arturo Cuyas have been published in Spain, the sec- 
ond appearing in Barcelona in 1917. The author, who possesses the 
pleasing style of a thoroughly trained popular writer, has the faculty 
of presenting even dry and severe historical facts in a garb and form 
that appeals to the general public and very especially to the youthful 
reader. It is to be hoped that, with the lapse of time, more of the orig- 
inal narratives and descriptions of early voyages and adventures may 
thus become popularized and extend our knowledge of Old Spain's he- 
roic men whose exploits have too often been misrepresented and are 
generally underrated. By no means are the Spanish conquistadors to 
be placed on a pedestal and advertised as impeccable, for they were 
after all but human, and were ruled, moreover, by the spirit of their 
time; but it can not be said that they were lacking in good qualities and 
the stuff that makes heroes, as there has been some tendency to repre- 
sent them at times by non-Spanish historians. 

It needed not only strength and dauntless courage, or that "lust of 
gold" (which has so obstinately been used to debase the achievements 
of the Spanish pioneers), to overcome the hardships of the wilderness, 
but also a transcendent moral fortitude. Only those who have traveled 
over the rough and rugged mountain passes, and to a certain extent, 
even in our times, suffered extreme misery from climate, the condition 
of the roads, and the illwill of the aborigines, can, in some measure, 
judge of the sufferings those intrepid explorers must have experienced 
three centuries and more ago. 
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Mr. Lummis justly remarks (p. 24) that "the legislation of Spain in 
behalf of the Indians everywhere was incomparably more humane than 
that of Great Britain, the Colonies and the present United States". 
The Leyes de Indicts are a wonderful compilation of laws for the govern- 
ment of the Indies, although they were not always strictly followed and 
obeyed by the various local governments nor by subaltern officials. 
Yet, as Mr. Lummis states, schools and hospitals were established for 
the Indians, while the spiritual conquerors (the friars of the several 
orders and the Jesuits), worked wonders in the civilizing process. 
These ecclesiastical agents studied the Indian languages and the In- 
dian's mode of life, and with the utmost patience and zeal they preached 
the faith in all parts. Their suffering was enormous, their poverty 
at times more than extreme. Often the priest was too poor even to 
provide a bell for the belfry of the small adobe church, and the good 
father was forced to wander about the Indian village ringing the little 
altar bell at every door, calling the people to prayer. If one reads the 
"Menologfo Franciscano", he frequently runs across this brief but elo- 
quent notice after the name of some friar, "Killed by the Indians". 
They can not be charged with lack of courage. It was common for 
them to die "in the harness", preaching the faith and administering 
good works to the very last. Still, and here is seen an axiom of poor 
frail humanity, there were instances when even those men of cowl and 
cross overstepped their prerogatives and were either excommunicated 
or recalled to the mother country where punishment was meted out to 
them, and not sparingly. I have seen a document of the early date of 
May 21, 1577, which tells of two friars who were guilty of creating a 
tumult among the natives in the village of Autlan by expelling two 
Indians from church one Sunday morning. They were immediately re- 
called and shipped back to Spain to perform penance for their lack of 
foresight. 

It may not be out of place here to note that at the time my husband 
wrote for the first edition of Mr. Lummis's book his short introduction 
on the historical value of the volume, he had for many years past 
been studying the old Spanish sources and had been able to correct many 
errors — a service he continued with good results for the remainder of 
his life. His last work was the discovery and partial transcription of 
the "Relacionde el Viage y Subseso de Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado" 
(1582), a hitherto unknown document, the copying of which I myself fin- 
ished after my husband's death. Who can doubt that had he been able 
to finish his last projected work, namely, a "Documentary History of 
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the Rio Grande Pueblos", which he had hoped to complete in conjunc- 
tion with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, that much evidence 
would have been educed of a positive nature regarding the Spanish 
conquistadors and colonists? 

Numerous documents in the Archivo General de Indias will add cor- 
roboration to Mr. Lummis's narrative, rendering more interesting the 
feats of his armored knights, adding glory to the builders of churches 
and the teachers and preachers of the faith, and eradicating, let us 
hope, once for all, the last vestige of prejudice against the operations of 
the Spanish conquest, so that the history of Spanish colonization may 
be judged only by the facts. Together with Mr. Lummis's book should 
be read the Leyenda Negra of the Spaniard Julian Juderias which, like 
The Spanish Pioneers attempts to present the Spanish viewpoint of the 
Spanish colonial era. Mr. Lummis and all historical students who are 
getting at the real facts of the Spaniards in America deserve credit. 

Fanny R. Bandelier. 

Mexico from Cortez to Carranza. By Louise S. Hasbrouck. (New 
York: D. Appleton Co., 1918. $1.50.) 

The author evidently has good intentions but fails to realize them. 
In half of the volume she brings the reader only to the end of the Con- 
quest, although a gratifying space is devoted to the life and culture of 
the aborigines. Sprightliness rather than accuracy marks her treat- 
ment of the War of Independence and later events, and there is nowhere 
evidence of a careful allotment of space. Carelessness in details marks 
every chapter. She hopelessly confuses facts, gives incorrect names or 
misspells them, and disregards time and place ad libidum. Such work- 
manship is all the more regrettable, for at first sight the book promises 
to perform a worthy service for young readers. 

Writings on American History. 1916: a Bibliography of Books and 
Articles on United States and Canadian History published during the 
year 1916, with some Memoranda on other portions of America. By 
Grace Gardner Griffin. (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1918. Pp. 
xvi, 200.) 

The present volume is the eleventh "of a continuous series opening 
with 1906", and like its predecessors is a compilation which the histori- 
cal student can ill do without. In his preface Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 



